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Abstract 


The theme of identity has been researched extensively in the past twenty years and continues to 
be a significant topic to be researched inside the flied of applied linguistics (Burr, 2003; Charon, 
1998; Hall, 2002; Norton, 2000, 2013; Vieira, 2016; 2018). Oddly, bilingual writers engaged in 
professional academic writing rarely verbalize the processes they apply when writing. In this 
article, we make use of multiple academic conversations and written interview data to propose 
an important adaptation to a conceptual model that reflects the complexities experienced by 
professional bilingual academic writers when involved in the act of writing. Furthermore, the 
data sheds light on the difficulties of geographical transition in writing, as well as the mobility of 
literacy. 
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1. Introduction 


Migration can promote economic growth for families, but it can also take an emotional 
toll, as families move back and forth across borders. Often in response to economic problems, 
migration also poses problems for identity. Based on research in central Mexico, this article shows 
how transnational students see writing and learn new ways of writing. 


In this study regarding academic writing, three bilingual researchers look closely at 
three transnational Mexican university students and the way in which they relate themselves to 
writing in two languages, product of having lived extensively in Mexico and the US. Because of 
their status as transnationals, geographic movement was an element of their lives. Because of this, 
identity is a strong element of the research. Identity in many aspects is shaped by context and 
language. Identity, like language, is both personal and social. In the world of migration writing has 
a place for analysis. 


Neither the pervasiveness of writing in everyday life nor the movement of people 
across international borders is abating. Global migration has increased 33% since 
2000 (UNFPA), leaving millions of people negotiating family, politics, and money 
across borders (Waldinger). Likewise, according to Deborah Brandt’s recent book, 
The Rise of Writing, more people are writing in more aspects of their lives, with as 
yet unknown emotional, cognitive, and civic consequences. Driving both trends are 
the familiar characters of our rapidly globalizing age — state politics, changing 
technologies, economic neoliberalism. 
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But how precisely do such macrosocial forces act on both writing and migration? 
How do they pressure the ways these two widespread experiences act on each other? 
And what do these intricate relationships mean for the lives and livelihoods of 
ordinary people, who are increasingly moving and writing across borders? Such 
questions, in my view, are at the heart of transnational composition studies today 
(Vieira, 2016: 138). 





e This research demonstrates through a collaborative ethnographic lens that there is a perceived 
rhetorical conflict in transnational writers that translates to difficulties in finding a balance between 
the two languages. 

e The data suggests Individuals who write in more than one language do not have a clear definition 
of what is first or second language for writing. 

e The findings indicate that family and education play a powerful role in how writing is viewed. 











The idea of ‘self is central to writing (Ivani¢, 1998). However, the social pressures that 
can surround the writing ‘self are multiple and more complex in their interrelationship for the 
transnational writer (Vieira, 2016; 2018). The shaped ‘self employs language as a tool for making 
one’s presence felt. Charon (1998) details and explains the complex relationship between identity 
and interaction in the world: 


When referring to “self-concept,” Charon assigns a projection, persona, or wish 
fulfillment part to identity. Charon also suggests that we reveal our identities via 
motivated actions in interacting with others. Identity might be figuratively 
represented by a mirror that reflects who we are, how we see ourselves, how we 
perceive others, and how other people perceive us (Crawford et al., 2016a: 116). 


Academic writing has approached varied issues related to the identity of monolingual 
academic writers, such as the use of first person pronouns (Ivani¢, 2006; Sheldon, 2009; Starfield 
& Ravelli, 2006), the evaluations made by writers (Swales & Burke, 2003), voice (Hirvela & 
Belcher, 2001), and Stance (Charles, 2003). Differences in American English and Mexican Spanish 
have been mentioned in many academic studies (e.g., Montano-Harmon, 1991; Santana-Seda, 
1975; Santiago, 1971; Simpson, 2000; Thatcher, 2000). However, the interrelationship between 
identity and academic writing in transnational writers remains a theme to be explored more, 
especially in contexts where both languages are used for academic purposes and more importantly, 
where the researchers and participants are all bilingual. The reason for this is: 


Literacy is mobile. Far from locally circumscribed, as it was once theorized, literacy 
is now often understood as a material and embodied semiotic resource that travels 
with and without people through time and space (Vieira, 2018: 165). 


This is unique in that monolingual writers carry out much of the research on second 
language writing in the EFL/ESL context and only focus on basic level university writing (Leki & 
Carson, 1997). As a result, the interaction of literacy and identity may be overlooked or at least 
underscored in the English as a Foreign Language (EFL) field. 


The interaction of identity and language is an everyday occurrence in a context such 
as the Language Department of the University of Guanajuato, where university students use 
different languages for academic purposes, for both publication and for everyday school activities. 
These activities have not been explored sufficiently in the sense of how it is a complex issue which 
involves decisions at different levels that affect the individual both on the personal level and on 
the a collective level in the sense of what groups he/she identifies with and how he/she is accepted 
within circles (Busayo, 2010; Crawford et al., 2013). In our context at the University of Guanajuato, 
our transnational students face a situation of being forced to acquire a second language writing 
identity and in a sense a heritage language identity because of their transnational condition in 
order to complete their undergraduate and graduate studies. For the most part they use their 
dominant language the majority of the time and a second language for specific activities. In this 
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article, we will examine the struggle of students as academic writers and the conflicts they have as 
transnational writers based upon data collected from in-depth written interviews. In addition, 
informal conversations with the interviewees influenced the data analysis. As such, we employed 
foundations of collaborative and duo ethnography as a methodology to utilize different positions 
as researchers and having been the teachers of the participants over six years in the description, 
analysis and interpretation of data (Camicia & Zhu, 2012) in a personal collective effort to sustain 
the agency of all the participants and researchers members involved in the research. 


2. Language use of two countries 


The use of language as a symbol of individual identity is important. Busayo (2010: 
3048) mentions that: “When two languages come into contact, usually one language is dominant 
over the other. The dominant language is usually spoken by the group that holds political, cultural 
and economic power in the community”. This is possibly the one of the most important features 
in Mexican society, where English has a strong political position powerfully shaped by the tense 
historical political relationship between Mexico and the United States (Crawford, 2007; 2010). 
Added to this, there is a complex on-going political/linguistic relationship. Mexico and the United 
States share a border where more people in the world cross than any other border (Condon, 1997; 
Verduzco & Unger, 1998). 


This political presence needs to be considered as it has direct influence on the learning 
of second language writing in Mexico. When transnationals move back and forth in two contexts 
where the norms and practices are different, it is still expected that they will practice the prevalent 
norms and values in each context, in order to achieve some degree of integration in the language 
environment (Eckert & McConnell-Ginet, 1992; Mills, 2002; Wenger, 1998). This constant 
movement may cause conflict as an author in an academic context. This is more complex when 
dealing with two educational systems and communities because as pointed out by Burgess and 
Ivani¢ (2010: 230): 


For most students, identities in educational contexts are transitory, mediating 
identities; hence, the practices in which they engage while attending courses may be 
for extrinsic purposes, not part of the identities to which they aspire for the rest of 
their lives. Students may be in an ambivalent relationship with this identity: partially 
desiring and partially resisting being constructed as “someone in education.” In the 
immediate present, however, this is an aspect of their identity that they cannot 
ignore. 


In the case of transnational students, it is more than just someone in education. Their 
writing identity is moved beyond the educational realm and is directly tied into the concept of 
geographical location. The transnational is forced usually against his/her will to move between 
educational systems and countries. This intensifies the “someone in education” moment as they 
must deal with two educational systems, two cultures, and the politics that come with it. 


While such scholarship opens the possibilities that migration promotes literacy 
learning, the time and space of the migratory context itself is often (though not 
always) imagined as static. How, then, might migration promote literacy learning in 
countries undergoing the rapid economic and political changes that often accompany 
immigration? Put another way, what—and how—do homeland community members 
learn about literacy when not only people and their literacies are moving across 
borders, but when borders themselves shift? (Vieira, 2018: 165). 


Because of this complexity of geographical movement intertwined with literacy, a 
qualitative approach to the research project was adopted to explore these complex interrelations. 
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3. Methodology, participants and in-depth interviews 


We use a qualitative research approach in order to explore the concept of identity 
formation when writing in different languages. Qualitative research is difficult to define as no one 
has copyrights on the term. It ends up meaning a variety of things for a variety of people. Chenail 
(1992: 1) mentions: “that is the most important point: qualitative research can be a diverse, rich, 
and sometimes self-contradictory world of inquiry”. Denzin and Lincoln (2005: 2) define 
qualitative research as: 


Qualitative research is multimethod in focus, involving an interpretive, naturalistic 
approach to its subject matter. This means that qualitative researchers study things 
in their natural settings, attempting to make sense of or interpret phenomena in 
terms of the meanings people bring to them. Qualitative research involves the 
studied use and collection of a variety of empirical materials — case study, personal 
experience, introspective, life story, interview, observational, historical, 
interactional, visual texts — that describe routine and problematic moments and 
meaning in individuals’ lives. 


For this article, we consider all the participants and the workspace as a visible small 
culture that we work in as defined by Holliday (1999). Because all the participants involved are or 
were members of the Language Department as a student for a six-year period across two degree 
programs. The participants and researchers all have from six to thirty years of bilingual writing 
experience. Their stories and views about second language writing were collected from an in-depth 
written structured interview over a two-month period to be blended into a collaborative story 
about transnational writers’ identity. Collaborative in the sense that we have funneled through our 
own experience of years of bilingual writing/publishing as the guideline to shape the story. 


3.1 Collaborative ethnographic lens: Participants in the study 
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Thus, this paper draws upon principally research data form three participants in the 
form in-depth written interviews and discussion with the participants and three academic 
researchers of the Language Department of the University of Guanajuato. The participants were 
part of two academic teacher-training programs: BA in English Language Teaching (ELT) and MA 
in Applied Linguistics in Teaching English. We exclusively focused on strong “transnational” 
writers. By strong, we mean individuals that have published academically in two languages in 
referred journals. All these participants have worked together over the last six years on diverse 
research projects and been in class in student teacher research relationships with the authors. 


3.2 In-depth structured written interviews 


The complexities which came from the data gathered in the in-depth written 
interviews pushed us to a point where we needed a place to re-enter and discuss the data, but we 
needed a setting in the form of a conversation rather than just simple clarification from previous 
‘research subjects’. We felt that something more dynamic would be more helpful to get at the 
underlying aspects of being a bilingual writer. We finally decided to go in a direction along the 
lines of Eakin (2008) and find a way to create identity through narrative, but in the form of an 
academic conversation. Thus, the concept of duoethnography was used, the three forms of 
ethnography, named as such beginning in the 1990s. They are not only intended to answer 
different questions but are meant to engage different processes and forms of representation 
(Rinehart & Earl, 2016). Duoethnography, the term coined by Joe Norris and Richard Sawyer 
(2012: 9), sets out to create a “dialogic methodology”. This is structured upon the concepts of 
storytelling and currere. 


Currere involves examining one’s experiences as curricula that shape 
understandings: each of us undertook the steps of currere individually and then 
shared our reflections through collaborative autobiography. This collaboration 
expanded our self-reflexivity in relation to curriculum and to discursive contexts 
and, unexpectedly, created an authentic learning community (Beierling et al., 2014: 


2). 
Norris and Sawyer (2012: 35) state: 


..through dialogic storytelling, one can reclaim agency, authority, and authorship 
over one’s life. In (re)presenting experience, duoethnographies (re)generate and 
(re)conceptualize them. 


However, we, the researchers, made a slight move away from this original intention in 
that the dialogue and what we developed was more like a collaborative discussion amongst 
ourselves, all of whom have written for publication in two languages. Through a dynamic 
discussion on our distinct views of writing, identities, and languages seem to overlap or collide, we 
collaboratively engaged in the process of academic writing. In practice, we became keenly aware 
and modified a statement below from Barrett and Brown (2014) that discusses auto- 
ethnographers, so that it focuses on academic writers: 


“Autoethnographers use their personal experiences as primary material (data) for 
social investigation” (Chang, 2013: 108). Our collaborative autoethnographic 
examination of our resocialization as second language writers focused on our use of 
an informal comentorship as a way to address our struggles in finding a second 
language authorial identity. It was completed with full collaboration meaning that 
we worked through each phase of the research process together from “beginning 
(data collection) to the end (writing)” (bid., 111). Using the writing and sharing of 
our personal stories and experiences as primary data, we found textual constructions 
from our past being brought to life, unveiling the complexity of the many variables 
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inherent in our roles as academic writers and showing how our previous texts 
influenced the tensions in our current ones (Ibid., 4). 


What we did was not a “true” auto or duo ethnographic study, but filtering the 
discussion through a collaborative ethnographic lens that allowed us to explore in more detail the 
data and allowed us to get a better understanding of what the participants had expressed. In the 
end we believe it has made the data discussion richer. This, the level of dialogue between us as 
researchers and the participants, in turn led to a more dynamic narrative in the data discussion. 


4. Discussion of findings 
4.1 Challenges of finding a balance between two languages 


The introduction to two languages for transnationals can be a traumatic and 
unexpected event. Even more so, the shift from writing in Spanish to writing in English can happen 
at an undesirable moment in life as stated by Israel: 


Having migrated to the U.S. at the age of four, I began kindergarten and went on to 
Elementary school according to the public education system in Oregon. I was 
submersed in an English-speaking environment from this early age, and it was a 
“must” to learn to write in English as soon as possible (Israel). 


We can only imagine what it is like to have your natural course of learning to write 
interrupted at the age of four to make a shift to English in a type of sink or swim environment. 
Even with the passing of time and more education, the situation does not disappear. It simply 
transitions into a different type of struggle that the writers must deal with, Israel continues with 
his story: 

I feel that the biggest challenge is having a combination of both languages in my 

mind and thinking in both languages. On one hand, my Spanish writing tells me to 

be as detailed and as descriptive as possible. On the other hand, my English writing 

tells me to be as direct and concrete as possible. I believe that finding a balance 

between the two in aiming to have my voice is quite a challenge. I have found writing 

in English to be quite particular. I also believe that others are able to notice my 

writing according to the style and the word choice that I tend to rely on (Israel). 


So even though the second language is acquired, the complexity does not disappear. 
It takes a new type of ‘challenge’ that seems to migrate from the learning stage to finding a way to 
manage two writing systems in one’s head. Having these two systems can even be a dangerous 
social tool for a transnational because the teachers in the two systems are not necessarily prepared 
to deal with this type of learner. Consider this brief narrative by Orlando: 


As a Mexican writer of English in high school, my writing skills were often 
challenged. I recall a specific moment when I used the word “castigate” in one of my 
essays. My English teacher questioned if the word even existed and asked me to look 
it up in the dictionary in front of the entire class. Lucky for me, it was there, and 
nobody said anything afterward. To me, it seemed natural to use it as it was similar 
to Spanish and Word did not correct it with a red underline. From that point forward, 
I was very cautious when using “Spanish sounding” words. I’d double check in the 
dictionary and I found a synonym that was more “Anglo sounding” I would use it 
instead. Looking back on this, I now understand that I was using my knowledge of 
Latin root words and applying it to English writing (Orlando). 


Here we can see two types of challenges that Orlando had to face. First, a skill he had 
at the time and did not know it was useful as a resource to aid him in writing in English. However, 
this unknown resource was socially challenging with the show of force by the teacher, placing him 
in a possible scenario of humiliation. This resulted in him starting to hide his ability to write so 
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that he could “blend in” or “avoid more possible humiliation” as a writer. To what extent this 
altered or reduced his writing may never be known, but what is clear is that having two language 
writing systems available for use can be perceived as negative inside the educational system. 
Besides this type of external confrontation, there can also be an internal confrontation for the 
individual. 


Consider here how Bella describes the challenge of sorting out two rhetorical systems: 


As an English writer I have found it hard to organize my thoughts because sometimes 
I organize my ideas like it is done in Spanish. This makes it hard because it takes me 
longer to express myself in writing because I find myself wondering did I use the 
Spanish structure or am I using the English one. Another challenge I encounter while 
writing is the loss for words. I mean I start writing but then I think of the word in the 
other language and sometimes I do recall the word but if I don’t find the word in the 
language I’m using I end up erasing that sentence or idea because of that one word. 
It is very frustrating, and I hate it when this happens because it takes me forever to 
write (Bella). 


Here Bella has explained how the two languages seem to overlap in her mind. This 
implies that she is struggles with the specific language in itself, while she tries to work out what 
to put on paper. This, in turn, suggests that the writing process for a bilingual may be more 
complex and difficult than more a monolingual, at least until they achieve a level of mastery in 
both languages. 


This complexity is not necessarily dealt with by the school system. Israel recounts his 
support system for separating the two writing systems: 


I am thankful that I have an older brother and an older sister. We would gather each 
day after school and teach and learn from each other about the English language. I 
remember becoming familiar with the writing and proofreading process 
(brainstorming, drafting, editing, rewriting) of a story since my early elementary 
school years (Israel). 


What stands out here is that the activity of writing when using two language systems 
that have conflicting rhetorical systems that place the user at a disadvantage both academically 
and socially during the educational process (Crawford, 2007; 2010). This would strengthen the 
argument to implement in the US, heritage language programs and it also implies that in Mexico 
steps need to be taken to accommodate the individual differences that these types of learners 
could have because of their condition of movement between school systems. Also, attention needs 
to be given to the implication the label transnational creates for a learner because there are two 
languages involved in their educational development. 


4.2 Practice in academic programs 


The basic common result from the data concerning the studying of the BA and MA 
programs was a consistent reference to practice. However, there were two clear classifications of 
the type of practice. In relation to the BA program the two strongest terms are practice and 
academic writing. Israel narrates an outline of the four-year program in terms of writing. 


The BA helped me a lot in terms of my academic writing. Having a basis in general 
English writing, I think that the process was relatively easy to transfer on to academic 
writing. The Academic Writing course in second semester was a pioneer for all the 
work that was to be done throughout the BA. The Sociolinguistics class in 34 
semester offered us a new type of writing in terms of a critique and a response paper. 
Academic writing was always modeled throughout the assigned readings, yet I 
believe that hands-on practice was key to continue to develop in the academic writing 
process in English. I also believe that constant exposure and use of the English 
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language throughout the BA helped strengthen the language, in general. Large 
amounts of vocabulary was not only remembered, but also learnt. Also, the BA 
prepared me for my first thesis. I had previously written a tesina [thesis] for high 
school, but that was in Spanish and not close to the formality requested for the BA 
thesis (Israel). 


Interestingly, he separates the types of writing: response paper and thesis. He also 
makes an emphasis on practice. This separation is important because they are both genres that 
are rarely present in EFL programs. Also, the amount of time available to practice when learning 
a second language is often limited to short products designed to test linguistic knowledge and not 
actual writing. The ideas of practice and academic writing are confirmed by the following, firstly 
Orlando states: 


The BA program without a doubt had a huge role in my development as a writer of 
English because a key component of the BA was to express oneself and our ideas in 
academic writing in English and to be open to critique. Most courses in the BA 
required of students to write at least two academic papers throughout the semester. 
This was accompanied by an extensive amount of reading in preparation for such 
papers (Orlando). 


Here it is noteworthy the reference to reading. There has been extensive research that 
links academic writing to reading. So, it seems logical the association of reading in the classes, 
which also links to the opportunity Again, the impact was considered relevant and related to 
academic writing. Finally, Bella says: 


The BA program was very helpful because it helped me practice writing academically 
because to be honest I have never stopped writing in English and I love to write in 
English. For example, I would write journals and other stuff. But I wasn’t really 
practicing academic writing until I was in the BA. I know and knew back then that 
academic writing was not the same type of writing I was doing because since in 
academic writing there are rules and structures that need to be followed. I feel that I 
adopted a writing style thanks to the classes where we had to do essay’s or reaction 
papers (Bella). 


This seems to demonstrate the idea that writing is a long-term process which requires 
up to six to eight years to reach basic level of proficiency (Collier, 1987). This process also 
continues on throughout the career of a professional or in other cases comes to an abrupt end 
after leaving educational institutions. 


4.3 Transnationalism: Having two options? 


We open this section with the idea of having two options rhetorical available. Israel 
indicates that these options were not freely chosen, but that he was required to learn to adapt and 
change against his will, even though he feels that it was not difficult. 


I believe that the main impact that my transnational background had on me is having 
two different options to choose from when it comes to writing. While living either in 
the US or here in Mexico, I was required to write according to the standards in terms 
of what was generally expected from the student population. I had no choice but to 
adapt as quickly as possible if I wanted to succeed academically. The transitions and 
the adaptation processes were rather easy-going, and I was able to adjust quickly. I 
believe that migrating to the same places (in both Mexico and the US) helped 
promote this quick adaptation process. Being constantly in touch with both 
languages and making use of both continuously also helped in maintaining both 
English and Spanish (Israel). 
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excerpt. 


the data: 


Orlando, on the other hand, feels that this process was more difficult, and he does not 
see the idea of two languages being necessarily a positive situation. This is mostly because the label 
of transnational places automatic expectations on him as a writer. 


I believe that it made it more difficult. Being a transnational implies knowledge and 
use of two languages. Often this creates expectations, especially under certain 
circumstances and contexts. In Mexico, I am expected to be a proficient writer in 
Spanish. This expectation is also raised because I hold a BA and am now studying an 
MA. As a writer of English, I think that I can hold my ground, but as a writer of 
Spanish I am insecure. I do not have the same level of confidence as a writer of 
Spanish that I do in English. I often refuse to write in Spanish unless I can type it 
and double check with someone else — usually my wife. The only way I can get over 
this is through practice; however, English is the language I am exposed to the most 
in academics. I am now able to speak about this more openly because I know the 
solution and I have embraced this as my writing identity. However, in a field where 
most academic publications are in English, knowledge of both languages has helped. 
Often times, academic writing utilizes Latin root words, thus knowledge of Spanish 
becomes helpful. In terms of writing, knowledge deriving from exposure and 
experience with English has helped me in following the expected structure 
(Orlando). 


Then we go to Bella who coincides with Israel in the sense that it is positive to have 
two languages, but she does point out some initial doubts about academic writing in the below 


My transnational background has had a positive in my development as a writer 
because I have been writing in English ever since I was in elementary. When I was in 
elementary I remember that I always had to write journal entries for the spring 
break. Then in 7% grade one of my teachers had us write our own story and he was 
the only one that was going to read it. I enjoyed that project but more surprisingly I 
realized that I liked writing. Then, when I was in high school I had a history teacher 
that had us write academic papers for our midterm and final but to be honest I didn’t 
know back then that those papers were academic. I honestly thought he was a picky 
teacher that had a crazy writing style. But now I know that he was teaching us how 
to write academically. Therefore, when I had to write the reaction papers for the BA 
it was not hard for me because I remembered what that teacher taught us and so I 
applied it (Bella). 


What needs to be brought to the foreground of these narratives is that there was no 
free will here for the participants. Their learning of writing was a shift back and forth between two 
systems and they were required to adapt in order to survive in the two school systems. It seems 
probable to suggest that this lack of choice could be the underlying cause of conflict when 
discussing their views regarding the process of learning how to write. This coincides with the fact 
that earlier when they address the BA program where they made a personal decision to study with 
no institutional obligation the overall comment on writing is more positive. This is even more 
reinforced by the comment related to the studying of the MA where the following emerged from 


I also had the opportunity to publish a number of articles. I felt as if my academic 
writing had improved greatly for me to take the chance to submit a proposal for a 
publication. It was important to consider the guidelines for each publication in order 
to initially correspond with what was expected as a proposal. It was also very 
beneficial to obtain different perspectives on what had been proposed. This helped 
in strengthening critical thinking skills and pleasing what was expected by others 
while at the same time maintaining my initial ideas on a given topic (Israel). 


The research component of the MA - thesis writing and extracurricular academic 
activities such as publishing — has made writing imperative not only to course 
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completion but also to our professional careers. I feel that now Iam much more able 
to carry out independent research in part because my writing has improved as a 
result of the MA’s demands (Orlando). 


The MA played a huge role in my development as a writer because I published an 
article in MEXTESOL but also because the teachers motivated us to improve our 
writing. I enjoyed the writing workshop that we were offered because it reminded me 
certain things that I had forgotten because I hadn’t written an academic paper in 
some time since it had been a couple of years that I had graduated from the BA 
(Bella). 


What is clear from the above is that by continuing with their studies in the MA and 
having completed them, there is a stronger sense of linguistic capital. This is directly related to 
publishing. It is possible here that there is a direct correlation between the act of publishing and 
a feeling of redemption as a writer. All the participants at some point were questioned about their 
ability to write in English. A publication is an external confirmation of their ability to write, as 
well as, evidence that their previous difficulties experienced in writing in the school system 
reflects previous teachers’ personal views and an evaluation of them as writers. 


4.4 A writing model for transnationals 


The following model was given to the three participants that is taken from Crawford 
et al. (2016: 1242) to see if it represented how they saw themselves as transnational writers of 
English. The responses of the participants were all positive, but with a complex observation. The 
modification of the model is crossing out the words first and second, so the reader can see visually 
the original as well as the modification that is proposed by the research participants. 


Zone of struggle: 


conflicting rhetoric Knowledge of fond 
and linguistic 
Language 


structures 


= 





Figure 1. Bilingual writer’s identity (Crawford et al., 2016: 1242) 


I believe that this model does represent how I see myself as a writer. Whether fully 
conscious of it or not, there is a zone of struggle and conflict within the rhetoric and 
linguistic structures of writing in either English or Spanish. As writing in each 
language has its rules and structures, it is vital to become aware of them. The need 
to write in both languages at a given time allowed me to have this array of techniques 
to write in either language. I had to somehow fit the standards and adapt to what was 
expected according to the place in which I was at (Israel). 


What may be conflicting may be to determine in which language I began writing in. 
My first and home language was Spanish. There was a policy to always speak in 
Spanish at home when my parents were around. However, I can recall my first 
writing to be in English when enrolling to kindergarten in the U.S. I am unsure of if 
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the model may represent knowledge of the first language as knowledge of writing in 
a first language, or knowledge of a second language as knowledge of writing in a 
second language. Again, Spanish was my first and home language, yet I believe that 
I began writing in English. If the model could reflect knowledge of writing in a first 
language and knowledge of writing in a second language, I believe that the conflicts 
would arise for me when I was faced to write in a given language after migrating to 
the country where the language is mainly used. For example, I faced struggles when 
writing in Spanish (my first language) after I migrated back to Guanajuato. I also 
faced struggles when writing in English (my second language) after migrating to 
Oregon. Although I had knowledge of my first and second languages, the knowledge 
was superior in writing in my second language than writing in my first. As of now, I 
believe that I am equally proficient in writing in both languages, in general. However, 
I believe that my academic writing proficiency is much greater in my second 
language than in my first (Israel). 


What emerges from this comment is the link between language struggle and 
geographical location, along with a doubt about which the first language is and which the second 
language is. This ties in strongly with the literature in the sense that there are multiple pressures 
on a transnational writer due to the movement of both physical and linguistic borders. This is 
difficult to reflect in a model in the sense that the conflict is clear, but the dichotomies and 
stenotypes around language users is difficult to show because the labels transnational, returnee, 
or ESL/EFL are related to your geographical location and nationality and not your ability to write. 
Nevertheless, there are two clear aspects: (1) there exists a conflict, and (2) the first and second 
languages are relative in their definition. As such, it is difficult to completely envision themselves 
in the model. 


It is difficult to place myself within the model above. Perhaps this demonstrates a 
rupture in my writing identity as I cannot pin point which is my first and which is 
my second language (Orlando). 


Again, it is difficult to determine which language is the first and the second. Yet, the 
school system in each country, as well as the teachers, have no problem deciding which language 
is the first or second, or heritage, or ESL/EFL. Yet the user has little say in this labelling. The 
following shows this. 


Looking at this model I feel like I can relate to it but at the same time I am unsure of 
which language is my L1 because I have always said that my L1 is English because I 
can relate more to the English language and I prefer it. But also, I have been in touch 
with Spanish since I was little because of my mom. She taught me how to write and 
read in Spanish while English I learned how to write and read in school, with my dad 
and other family members. However, as I have mentioned before I have always felt 
better and preferred writing in English (in journal entries, notes, and other stuff). 
Nonetheless, nowadays I find that I have difficulty writing in both languages. But I 
can relate to the diagram and it shows how I see myself when it comes to my writing 
(Bella). 


There is a connection to model, but at the same time there is a disconnection. The 
disconnection seems to be related to the issue of first and second language and the ever-present 
conflict between the languages. However, there is a connection is the sense that a conflict is ever 
present. 


5. Conclusion 


Again, a participant takes issue with the model because she is unsure of which is her 
first or second language. This idea is also present for the researchers of this article. The researchers 
in this article all take issue about what is their first or second language. It depends on the context 
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and what the expectations of the writing are, along with issues of audience. As a result a common 
phrase that we hear about a person’s first language is directly tied to the type of writing the person 
is doing or for who the document is intended. 


This opens a discussion as to the validity of placing different labels on writers to 
classify what language they write in. It seems at times that as academics we look for a new label to 
place on language users with the intention of placing them inside sub-groups. These groups are 
usually with the intension of helping, or for researching. Yet the users of the languages simplify 
want to be referred to as a bilingual writer. In conclusion, this research suggests that we need to 
be more careful in assigning labels to writers of second languages, so as to not fall into a situation 
that’s could imply a type of discrimination. 
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